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MR. MACREADY. 


Tuis eminent Tragedian was born in the 
year 1792 or 1793, educated at Rugby 
School, where he early distinguished him- 
self in the various branches of education 
which he studied. % 

The stage was not intended to have been 
this gentleman’s profession, but a love of the 
drama prevailed, and led to his adoption of 
the stage. He played with great success 
for several years, before presenting himself 
to a London. audience, in the Birmingham, 
Newcastle, Glasgow, and other country 
theatres of note. His fame, therefore, as a 
matter of course, preceded his arrival in the 
metropolis. He made his London debut in 
1816, on the boards of Covent Garden, in the 
tragedy of the “ Distressed Mother.” He 
personated the character of Orestes, while 
Mrs. Glover played Andromache, and the 
late Mrs. Egerton Hermione. The cast of 
the piece was anything but good, yet. with 
this serious drawback his metropolitan debut 
was triumphant. 

Mr. Macready’s first engagement in Lon- 
don was at the rate of £15 per week, a sum 
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‘Which was " gomeidiened very high in those 
days, though now looked upon as no remu- 
neration at all for the services of evena se- 
Mr. Macready had at this 
time to contend against the powerful rivalry 
of Mr. Charles Kemble, and Mr. Charles 
Young. So great indeed was the competi- 
tion for superiority between these three 
actors, that neither would submit to play a 
secondary part in any piece. This state of 
things lasted for about a year, when, just at 
this crisis, Mr. Shiel’s ‘“ Apostate” was 
brought out, and Mr. Macready had the 
part of Foscaro assigned him. He main- 
tained the part with wonderful ability; his 
acting clicited deafening plaudits from all 
parts of a crowded house ; and he stood be- 
fore the metropolitan public as an actor of 
the highest order. Not long after he ap- 
pearedin “Virginius,” and created an effect 
that has never been forgotten. 

Mr. Grant, speaking of Mr. Macready’s 
merits, observes, “ his is no circumscribed 
genius; he shines,in almost the entire range 
of our more popular tragic characters,— 
There is a sustained superiority in his per- 
formances, as well as an extent in the range 
of his tragic characters, which I have never 
seen equalled in any other actor, either in 
past or present times. Mr. Macready is 
deeply read in the legitimate drama. That 
every character, and indeed almost every line 
in Shakespeare, is familiar to him, is a fact 
which he practically proved during the two 
seasons he held the lesseeship of Covent Gar- 


cond-rate actor. 
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den Theatre. Never before were the plays 
of the prince of poets brought out in any 
theatre with the taste, judgment, aud effect, 
with which they were then produced, Had 
it been possible for the author to ‘ revisit 
the full glimpses of the moon,’ he must 
have been amazed at the wonderful extent 
into which Mr. Macready haa entered into 
his conceptions, and at the felicitous 
embodiment of those conceptions, which 
was furnished evening after evening, on the 
boards of Covent Garden Theatre. Mr. 
Macready has done more to purify and ele- 
vate the legitimate drama, than has been 
done by the combined efforts of all the other 
professors of the histrionic art. And I never, 
continues this writer, witnessed so large and 
so choice an assemblage of noblemen and 
gentlemen as met together at the dinner 
given to Mr. Macready, in the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, on his vacating Covent Garden, It 
embraced much of the rank, and still more 
of the intellect, of the land. Perhaps, in- 
deed, I am not wrong in saying, that so 
many persons, equally distinguished in the 
world of literature, never before met toge- 
ther on English ground, to do honour to a 
gentleman who is justly considered one of 
themselves. In private life Mr. Macready 
is represented by all who know him as being 
aman of the most exemplary character ; 
that he is guided and governed in all public 
conduct by principles of the strictest honor, 
is known to all who are acquainted with his 
name. In person Mr. Macready is about 
the middle height, his face mirrors the deep 
contemplative character of his mind—the 
expression is one of melancholy; his hair is 
long and dark. He has never relaxed in 
the endeavour to work his mind up to the 
comprehension of his author, and has always 
felt that the actor, to the end of his career, 
has always something to learn. It is the 
thinking he is perfection that has ruined 
many a young actor. 

Mr. Macready is at this moment fulfilling 
an engagement in Paris. It is not generally 
known that this is his second visit; his first 
having taken place some years since. The 
sensation he has created there is of the most 
enthusiastic description; in proof of which, 
we shall quote some of the opinions of the 
best French critics on his performance, 

The first is on his performance of Hamlet. 
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“The deep and musing melancholy of Ham- 
let’s mind, ‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast 
of thought,’ but driven by his wayward des- 
tiny into the assumption, feelings, and cha- 
racter totally foreign to his nature, never 
could have a finer representative. ‘The som- 
bre sadness of tiie opening scene, his man- 
ner of receiving the narrative of the ap- 
pearance of the Ghost, from Horatio, and his 
expression of mingled pity, terror, and inte- 
rest in the interview with the Spirit, kept 
the audience in a state of breathless excite- 
ment until the close of the Act. Indeed, 
one of the best proofs of the excellence of 
this masterly performance, was its absorbing 
influence throughout over the entire body of 
the spectators; for, though the majority 
were foreigners, and following the play, book 
in hand, not a sentence, a gesture, seemed 
to be lost upon them. Hamlet’s assumption 
of madness, which follows, was given with 
surpassing skill; and we must specially no- 
tice Mr. Macready’s reception of the play- 
ers. A display of graceful and elegant 
courtesy which won bravos from all parts of 
the theatre. Passing over the admirable 
delivery of the matchless soliloques, any at- 
tempt to analyse the beauties of which 
would occupy more space than we can afford, 
we come to one of the greatest triumphs of 
the night—the scene of the play before 
the Court. Here, while the murder of the 
king was being represented, his agitation 
and excitement communicated itself to the 
whole theatre; his eye glancing from the 
countenance of his uncle to that of his friend 
Horatio, told the story of his guilt without the 
aid of words: and his terrible burst of ha- 
tred, vengeance, and triumph, when the 
murderer stands confest, and rushes in dis- 
order from the stage, was the only fitting 
conclusion to such a display—its effect was 
electric. The succeeding scene, in which 
Hamlet reproaches his mother with her un- 
natural marriage, and kills Polonius, was in- 
stinct with genius and mind. We are hap. 
py (says this critic) te be enabled to quote 
the opinion of an American writer, who 
witnessed Mr. Macready in the United 
States on the last night he played this cha- 
racter. 

** It shows (continues the Parisian writer) 
that in our appreciation of his genius, we 
only concur with other writers, more elo- 
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quent, and more capable of rendering it jus- 
tice than ourselves.” 

‘To select scenes (says the American cri- 
tic), to specify passage, and describe their 
fullness and brilliancy, would he a pleasant 
task, if it served only to recall the passing 
pictures of the great drama, as they were 
exhibited to us: but this procedure would 
never describe the main effect of the per- 
formance. All feel that not only have werds 
been verified, sentences illustrated, feelings 
and passions developed more than before, 
but that their perception of the individu- 
ality of Hamlet, of his several traits, and 
the precise entity they make, have been 
changed as a ghost would be by becoming 
aliving man. For all who saw him in that 
character, Hamlet has lost his shadowness, 
the doubt, the mysticisa that wrapped so 
subtle a creation is rent away. We have 
seen him and his entire mental constitution, 
his thoughts, feelings, passions, motives, 
purposes—his whole life has been lived out- 
right before our eyes. We know he is not 
real, yet we are conscious that he is more 
forcibly, more distinctly felt, more precisely 
individualised than any neighbour we have. 
To Mr. Macready this acknowledgment is 
due—that beyond any man of his day, he 
has acquired a just appreciation and full 
apprehension of the works of the greatest 
of human intellects—that he has brought 
them to minds and hearts that never could have 
known them, as they know and feel them now. 
With this elegant criticism, in every word of 
which, says the French writer, we agree, we 
take leave of the character of Hamlet.” 

[To be continued. | 


THE DRAMA. 


—@— 
COVENT GARDEN. 

The play-going public have for a length 
of time been given to understand, by the 
provincial theatrical notices, that Mr. Henry 
West Betty, the son of the once-fumed 
Roscius, was making rapid strides in the 
public estimation, as an actor of no ordinary 
genius. This gentleman made his first bow 
to a London audience on Saturday last, in 
the most difficult character of Hamlet; and 
it gives us great pleasure to find that all 
that has been said of him by the provincial 
critics, he has realised before a London au- 








dience, and established his reputation as a 
first-rate tragedian. On his presenting 
himself before the audience he was most 
rapturously received, which evidently made 
a great impression upon his feelings. In 
person Mr. Betty is rather tall, and well- 
proportioned, a face capable of great ex- 
pression, and very pleasing features. His 
action is free, unrestrained, and his general 
deportment easy and graceful. We thought 
his voice rather husky, but we have since 
been given to understand it proceeds from a 
severe cold. To give a detailed account of 
his performance throughout, would be more 
than our limits will allow, therefore we shall 
confine ourselves to a few scenes which in 
our opinion is most worthy of remark, The 
scene with the Ghost, was admirably con- 
ceived. The wonder and expression of his 
countenance here became at once visible, 
and his attitude beautiful, which electrified 
the audience, and brought down a peal of 
applause. During the play-scene his by- 
play and his eye riveting his attention on 
the King, was very good; and his exclama- 
tion, “let the galled jade wince,” was given 
with such a burst of feeling that the whole 
audience felt the force of his indignation, 
and gave three distinct rounds of applause. 
The scene at the grave, with Laertes, pro- 
duced a similar effect. Also his interview 
with Ophelia. His broken spirit, and his 
disgust of the world, was depicted in a mas- 
terly style. The fencing scene was very 
elegantly displayed between him and J. 
Vining, but we thought it too long—al- 
though their attitudes were very graeeful.— 
At the conclusion of the play Mr. Betty was 
loudly called for, and on his appearance he 
was most enthusiastically applauded, and 
several wreaths of laurel were thrown upon 
the stage. We are sorry to be obliged to re- 
mark, that, with the exception of Mr. J. 
\ining, Mr. Archer, and a new candidate, 
Mr. Bass, who played Polonius, the piay was 
indifferently cast, At the commencement 
of half-price some half-dozen persons in 
the Pit oommenced coughing, evidently 
sent to annoy Mr. Betty, but the good sense 
of the audience took it up, and it was soon 
discontinued. The pantomime improves on 
acquaintance. 
HAYMARKET. 
The novelties consist of a moving dio- 
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rama, representing the most important ob- 
jects which attract the traveller’s attention 
during a tour in Switzerland, painted from 
sketches made for the occasion by Mr. P. 
Phillips. Among the views presented to 
the company by means of his moving pic- 
tures are the town and lake of Zurich, the 
valley of Sihibrucke, a view from the Albis, 
and the representation of the snowy chain 
of the Alps, from the Senfis, to the Jung- 
frau. Tell’s Chapel, on the lake of Urii is 
a very beautiful piece of painting, and was 
much applauded, In the valley of Lauter- 
brunnen, succeeding to the view, a very 
pretty design of the Witch of the Alps, from 
Byron’s “ Manfred,” is introduced, with the 
waterfall of the Staubach, which, however, 
is notso well managed. The representation 
closes with an exterior view of the dungeon 
of Chillon, which, opening, discovers the 
inside, a very well painted interior, and a 
brilliant view of Geneva. The whole was 
received with the strongest marks of appro- 
bation. Different effects of light were in- 
troduced, and the scenic representation 
was aecompanied by appropriate airs. ‘This 
novel and pleasing diorama is succeeded 
by a new musical fairy extravaganza, enti- 
tled “Graciosa and Percinet,’’ a burlesque 
adaption for the stage, by the author of Fer- 
tunio, from the popular nursery tale by the 
Countess d’Anois. Some of the rhyme is 
exceedingly good, and the jokes sparkling ; 
but the success of the burlesque was mainly 
owing to the excellent acting of Miss P. 
Horton and Miss Bennett. 
PRINCESS’S. 

An Anglo version of Rossini’s “ Italiani 
in Algeri,” was produced on Monday. This 
is an opera that requires all en-aged to be 
thoroughly acquainted with what they are 
about, for the music is of that peculiar cha- 
racter, that a false step in the professional 
is immediately detected. It was through 
this that the famous quintette would have 
been consigned to disapprobation but for the 
musical skill of our first tenor, who com- 
pletely covered the strayings of the other 
four. Miss Condell improves upon ac- 


quaintance, but we could wish her voice less 
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wiry. Allen was truly splendid; in fact, 
the success of the opera was mainly attribu- 
ted to him. We shall enter into the full 
merits of this charming composition next 
week, 

SADLER’S WELLS. 

The “ Lady of Lyons” and the new pan- 
tomime have been so attractive here this 
week that hundreds have not been able to 
gain admittance. 

The pantomime is decidedly the best of 
any we have witnessed. ‘he plot is well 
told, the tricks numerous and very clever, 
many of which tell well with the audience. 
The Harlequin, Clown, Pantaloon, and the 
Columbine, seem to understand each other, 
and a succession of dancing, tumbling, and 
tricks are kept up for the space of two hours 
in a surprising manner. 

QUEEN’S 

Some very judicious alterations have been 
made here by the indefatigable Proprietor, 
Mr. James. The saloon presents as splen- 
did an appearance, for the size, as any 
house in the metropolis. A greater variety 
of performances is not to be found at any 
theatre than at this. A goblin story, called 
‘*the Death Token,” is supported by all 
the talent of the company, and is an inte- 
resting drama. Then we have a piece call- 
ed “ The Seven Clerks’ which gives Mrs. 
Parry an excellent opportunity of showing 
some good acting. The Pantomime, which 
introduces a double company is well sup- 
ported, and the scenery is of Mr. James’s 
best studies, and not to be excelled. 

MARYLEBONE. 

The manager of this little and pretty es- 
tablishment, has gone to a considerable 
expence in producing for the younger 
branches an entertainment that is really de- 
serving of much praise. The title of the 
pantomime is “ Harlequin Punch; or, the 
Sprite of the Elements.” It abounds with 
good scenery and some very good tricks. 
Mons. Buck is the Clown, and to do him 
justice is to say he is a clever humorous 
fellow,—Johnstone as the Pandaloon, is very 
creditable, and Miss Malle, a pretty lively 
Columbine. The house has been crammed 
every evening, with a very respectable au- 
dience. 

PAVILION. 
“ Harlequin Jack-of-all. Trades, and the 
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Fairy Busy Bee,” written by the late Mr. 
J. Farrell, is the pantomime here. As a 
Christmas piece it was good enough of its 
kind, and if success is to be estimated by the 
attainment of the object in view, the pro- 
duction of this piece, on the present occa- 
sion, must be considered as having been 
highly successful, since the excitement of 
broad laughter and hearty merriment among 
the audience—the end aimed at by the au- 
thor—was perfectly accomplished. Harle- 
quin, Pantaloan, Clown and Columbine, all 
performed their respective parts very credit- 
ably, and certainly very much to the satis- 


faction of the audience. 


OLYMPIC. 

The pantomime is entitled “ Old Bogie; 
or, Harlequin Lazy Dick of Leadenhall, and 
Mother Luddleham, the Witch of Epping 
Forest.’ Story it has none, like the weary 
knife grinder, except that Lazy Dick and 
Walter Careless are rivals for the love of 
Mary Grey, the Lord Mayor’s daughter ; and 
the latier, who is befriended by Mother Lud- 
dleham, won her, to the discomfiture of the 
latter, whose backer is Old Bogie ; after the 
usual “ perils by flood and fleld,”’ in the 
form of Harlequin. There are many amu- 
sing transformations in the piece, and the 
usual number of “ skits’ at the follies of the 
day. Two Clowns and a couple of Pan- 
taloons, formed a portion of the dramatis 
person, and several comic songs by one of 
the former (Mr. Norman) took the ear of the 
audience vastly, Mr. Ellar’s Harlequin 
was a pleasing performance; and Mr. Dar- 
cie, a performer new to the stage, shewed 
himself a proficient in the business. 

SURREY. 

The holiday folks were presented with a 
new piece, written by Mr. T. H. Webb, bear- 
ing the title of “ Lhe Seven Ages of Man ; 
or the end of Crime,’’ founded on Shakes- 
peare’s immortal lines, and a new worldly 
comic pantomime, from the prolific pen of 
Nelson Lee, Esq., called ‘‘ Pounds, Shillings 
and Pence; or, Harlequin £.S.D.” The 
first piece, under the direction of Mr. R. 
Honner, was excellently got up, and the se- 
veral tableaux were very successful. The 
first scene in the pantomime is a representa- 
tion of the mausoleum of Queen Anne, who, 
having been particularly attentive to the 
coin of the realm, is awakened from a trance 














by a noise of clipping gold on earth. Her 
Majesty thereupon discovers Counterfeit 
prowling among the lawful coin, whom she 
instantly banishes the land. The scene 
changes to the interior of an enchanted cop- 
per mine, where her Majesty, having been 
informed by Fourpenny-piece of the conster- 
nation occasioned on earth by the appear- 
ance of Light Gold, and recollecting the old 
adage, that “four farthings make a penny,” 
causes the Charmed Penny to be coined and 
sent to earth, under her protection. We 
are next presented with the Golden Palace 
of King Sovereign, where the Princess Five 
Shillings relates how she had been warned in 
adream to “seek for honesty, no matter if 
she’s poor;” she soon meets with the 
Charmed Penny, an elopement takes place, 
to the great indignation of King Sovereign 
and Queen Half-Sovereign, His Majesty's 
Twenty Shilling Guards are sent to seek the 
fugitives, and they are brought to the Pa- 
lace on Tom Titler’s ground, where the con- 
sequences of the Sovereign’s anger are averted 
by the appearance of the fairy, who changes 
the Silver Penny to Harlequin, (Mr. W. H. 
Harvey), the Princess Five Shillings to Co- 
lumbine, (Miss Slater), and Sovereign and 
Half Sovereign to Clown, (Mr. T. Ridgway), 
and Pantaloon, (Mr. H. Corri). Amongst 
the scenes which follow, that representing 
the Marsh and Surrey toll-houses (so long 
suffered to be a nuisance to the inhabitants 
on the Surrey side of the water) was by no 
means the least effective. Her Von Joel 
gave his admired imitation of birds, in the 
course of the pantomime. The whole has 
been got up without regard to expense, and 
the tricks well arranged. 
CITY OF LONDON. 

The pantomime, is called “The Fairy 
Gnomes of the Golden Caves; or, Harle- 
quin, and the Imp of the Giant Mountain.” 
The opening part is so obscure that we 
could only discover the introduction of Num- 
ber Nip, who it will be remembered, figured 
away some fifteen or sixteen years ago as 
the hero of a very successful pantomime at 
Covent Garden Theatre. The scenery, 
however, was well painted. Some of the 
changes were clever, but the jokes were 
rather dull. Alderman Gibbs, the Art 
Unions, and the Polka, were of course ma- 
terials too ready at hand not to be seized 
upon by the genius of pantomime, and con. 
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sequently the most was made of them. 
There was plenty offighting, buffeting, and 
tumbling. On the whole the pantomime 
wus very successful. 

ALBERT SALOON. 


The pantomime here is from an Old 
Legend. It is called “ Harlequin Seven 
Champions,” and is written by the pre mpter, 
Mr. Eade. The story is well told, and the 
scenery very good, and all new. ‘jhe prin- 
cipal characters are Harlequin, by Mv. Na- 
than—Clown, by Mr. Handerson— Panta- 
loon, Mr. Able, and Columbine, by the pretty 
Miss Cushnie. The Harlequin we under- 
stand is his first attempt in the character, 
if so it is very creditable, he is a good dan- 
cer and very active. The Clown is from the 
celebrated Ravel Family, and new to these 
boards,—he knows his business, and with 
attention may become a favorite. Mr. Able 
is a clever Pantaloon, and is an esteemed 
favorite. and Miss Cushnie never fails to 
excite the most lively sensation by her ex- 
cellent dancing. Mr. T. Jones, the Ma- 
nager, is entitled to great praise for his 
excellent arrangements. 





MEMORANDA. 

Sunpay, Jan. 5th.— Second Sunday after 
Christmas, 

Monpay, 6th.—Twelfth Day. A faithful 
five guinea likeness of Charles Kean in 
every pastrycook’s shop. 

Turspay, 7th.—Debut of Sabilla Novello, | 
and Sara Flower, in *‘ La Gazza Ladra,”’ 
at Drury-lane, 1843 

Wepnespay, 8th.— Dibdin Pitt’s drama of 
Mary Graham produced 18 #4. | 

Tuurspay. 9th.—Nelson’s funeral, 1806. 

Fire Insurance expires. Billy Smith nearly | 
burnt out, being in ill-health and not in | 

| 





ardent spirits at the time saves himself 

from the devouring element. 
Fripay, 10th.— Merry Wives of Windsor 

revived, 1844. 
Sarurpbay, 11th.—Hilary Term begins. 
Large audiences assemble in the ga/lleries 
of the Old Bailey to hear the professionals 
pit their spleen against the occupants 
of the witness boxes. 
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OUR LEADER. 
hiead 
How many changes have marked the Dra- 
ma’s cireer during the short space of the | 
last six years! When the Theatrical Jour- | 
nal first issued from the Press in 1889, a re- 
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vived taste for dramatic science was gradu- 
ally spreading under the fostering efforts and 
herculian exertions of William Charles 
Macready; our best actors were beginning 
to reap the reward of cultivated genius and 
unwearied study: our modern playwrights 
found encouragement in the production of 
their labours ; and the play-going public re- 
joiced that the classic walls of Covent Gar- 
den and Drury Lane were once again sacred 
to the delineation of genius and art. What 
are the “ National’ Theatres now? Fash. 
ionable places of resort, to be sure, and 
spiritedly and cleverly conducted for the 
purposes to which they are devoted; but 
where is the Legitimate Drama—that drama 
for which those costly and elegant buildings 
were erected 2 Gone, gone, no one knows 
whither. Where are the actors? “ Echo 
answers where ?’’ Where is HE, whose ge- 
nius, and skill, and enterprise seemed des- 
tined tore-plant English tragedy and comedy 
in its native soil—who is acknowledged the 
master piece of the age in all that pertains 
to dramatic art—whom it is an honour to 
the country to possess, as well for his pro- 
fessional achievements as for his talent and 
moral worth—where is Macready? We 
blush to repeat a fact so well known, but he 
has gone to a foreign soil, to promote among 
foreigners that interest which cannot find “a 


’ 


home” in its native ground. Where, too» 
are the artists, by whom he was surrounded 
when in the full tide of his labour at our 
“National theatres? All dispersed: Ame- 
rica fosters some, Paris others—the English 
provinces a few, and the rest have taken re- 
fuge at the small Theatre, at Sadler’s 
Wells, All honour to the good people of 
the Wells locality, for the support they have 
given them; may they continue to show 
their regard for those whom Hamlet calls 
“The Abstract and brief Chronicles of the time.” 
It is true Mr. Laurent has taken Covent 
Garden for a limited number of nights, to 
enable him to introduce some provincial 
actors of celebrity to a London audience, 
This is a most laudable undertaking, and is 
deserving of our best thanks. He has been 
most successful in his introduction of Mr, 


Betty, whose talents as an actor of the first 
standing are already appreciated by the 
playgoing public. 

But the present position of the English 
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stage is a subject for sad reflections, and 
calls for the serious consideration of those 
who think as we do, that the neglect of the 
legitimate drama is a national disgrace. 
Let us hope that better times are in store, 
and that when another opportunity presents 
itself of supporting the stage as it should be, 
the advocates of the legitimate drama _ will 
give their aid by deed as well as by word. 
The Theatrical Journal, which has been con- 
ducted under the same proprietorship from its 
commencement, has invariably fought under 
one banner—that of strenuous advocacy for 
the more elevated dramatic productions ; 
and the steady support it has received, en- 
abling it to outlive more than a score of 
competitors who pandered to inferior tastes, 
is some evidence that the principles it sup- 
ports yet animate the minds of thousands of 
the metropolitan play-goers—that the passion 
for “the play” is not dead, though ‘‘it 
sleepeth.” We do not despair of yet seeing 
areformation ; nay, we feel certain of again 
witnessing the magic wand of Prospero 
wielded by Macready, at one of our large 
theatres, in the double capacity of actor and 
manager. For that end we shall labour; and 
we hope to live to congratulate our readers 
upon its accomplishment. 


PROVINCIAL. 
—~—- 

Bricguton.—On Thursday se’nnight Mr- 
Hooper re-opened the doors of this theatre, 
and commenced his wintercompaign. A 
comic pantomime was the attraction, put 





upon the stage regardless of expense. The 
house was crowded, and everything went 
off well. 

BirMINGHAM— Mr. Simpson recommenc- 
ed business at the Theatre Royal on boxing 
evening. Mr. and Mrs, J. Ridgway ap- 
peared in the pantomime. The house was 
well filled. 

Bristot.—Mrs. Macready commenced 
the season at the Theatre Royal on the 
26th. 

Coventry.—The dramatic season com- 
menced with the Christmas holidays, Mr, 
H. Bennett being the lessee and manager. 
The entertainments selected for the occa- 
sion were “ Don Caesar de Bazan,” “ No!’’ 
and “ Polkamania.”’ 

Epo1nsurGH,—Miss Emmeline Montague 











has commenced an engagement at the-Thea- 
tre Royal. Her reception was highly gra- 
tifying. On Thursday Mr. Murray pro- 
duced his pantomime, under the title of 
“Christmas Jinks and New Year’s Gam- 
bols; or, Harlequin Silversword and Pasti- 
cettina, the Radiant Fairy of the Enchant- 
ed Cake.” It was got up with extreme 
care. Sidini was the Harlequin, Masson 
Boleno Clown, Fielding Pantaloon, and Mrs, 
Laidlow Columbine. 

GrAvESEND.—This Theatre opened on 
boxing-night for a winter’s season; the ex- 
periment is a bold one, and we wish the ma- 
nager, Mr, Thornton, may meet with more 
encouragement than before. 

Mancuester.—On Boxing night was 
produced at the Amphitheatre, a drama en- 
titled “ Robin Hood,” the Earl of Hunting- 
don, by Mr. Harwood, who did it great jus- 
tice; Mr. J. M. Anderson appeared favor- 
ably as Little John, Mr.Newton’s Tom o’ Titz 
was scarcely comic enough; Mrs. Harwood's 
Maid Marian, in the death scene, savored 
much of chaste pathetic acting. The char- 
acters generally were well sustained, and 
the house was crammed. Mr. Cooke ap- 
pears likely to have a brilliant season; in- 
deed, his company is a highly talented one. 

Exeter.—Mr, Harvey began his season 
on Thursday last, with the old favorites. - 
The pantomime of “ Mother Goose” was 
well producod under the direction of Mr, 
R. Power, who sustained the part of Clown ; 
his wife was Columbine, and Harlequin was 
pourtrayed by Mr. Polwell, 

Huiit.—Mr. Pritchard has been all ac- 
tivity; on Monday evening, Mr. and Mrs, 
Montague Smythson debuted in “ The Cup 
of Gold,” and were cordially received by 
the audience. The following advertisement, 
previous to the appearance of the Christmas 
spectacle, excited much amusement and dis- 
cussion as to the compliment paid the fair 
sex in advertising for “forty thieves’ out 
of its ranks, As the joke is too good to be 
lost, we transcribe it verbatim from the 
bills :— 

Advantageous offer for forty young ladies! 
— Wanted, at Christmas, for the production 
of the celebrated thorougnbred Arabian 
dramatic extravaganza, under the title of 


“ Open Sesame! or a Night with the Forty 
Thieves,” forty young ladies, of good figure, 
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prepossessing features, and taking manners, 
To females combining respectability with 
histrionic tendencies, so advantageous an 
opening seldom presents itself, as they will 
be carefully instructed in the first rudiments 
of the profession, without the least expense, 
boots, spurs, sabres, moustachious, jackets, 
unmentionables, and all other predatory 
necessaries, being furnished by the theatre. 
Sealed tenders for the above to be addressed 
post-paid, to Mr. Thomas Chalmers, Secre- 
tary, Theatre Royal.’’ 

MarpstoneE—This theatre has been taken 
by Mr. Moreland, who will open it early in 
January. 
last 
Thursday sennight re-opened for the season 
The 


pieces were the “ Tailor of Tamworth,” and 


NorrincuaM. — This theatre was 


by the talented lessee, Mr. J. Saville. 


a new comic pantomime. 

PortsmoutH.—The Theatres Royal and 
Landport recommenced operations on the 
26th, with a variety of entertainments. The 
Royalty is also open. 

RocuESTER 
Perkins having become the lessee, is now 
making the necessary arrangements for com- 
mencing his managerial career, 


AND CANTERBURY.—- Mr. 


Sa.ispury.—This theatre opened on the 
26th of December, under the same manage- 
ment as last season, but with several addi- 
tions to the corps dramatique. 





CHIT-CHAT. 





Mr. Braham will give his first concert 
this season on Wednesday next, at the 
Hanover Square Rooms. 

Mr, Mitchell has engaged Frederick Le- 
matre for the French performances in 
Fehruary, at St. James’s theatre. 

We hear from undoubted authority, that 
Mr. Horton, brother to Mrs, Reed (Miss P. 
Horton) will shortly make his debut as an 
operatic singer. We hear his voice is a 
tenor of fine quality. 

The Distin family,the Sax Horn Perform- 
ers, have again during the week had the 
honor to attend at Windsor Castle, and re- 


ceive her Majesty’s gracious approval of 


their efforts. 

The Distin Family has been traversing 
Norfolk, sometimes faring well, and some- 
times badly. 

Van Amburgh has been doing well at 
Cambridge and Bedford, and is now attract- 
ing large audiences at Leicester. 


THE THEATRICAL 











JOURNAL. 





The late severe weather has been very 
prejudicial to the Country Managers, keep- 
ing people within doors, and affording a 
“ beggarly acconnt of empty benches.” 

At Derby, Mr. J. F. Saville has migrated 
with his company from Nottingham, pro- 
ducing the same pieces as was performed at 
the latter town. Putting the weather out of 
the question, he has been pretty well sup- 
ported. 








Zo Correspontents. 
—_—~?>——- 

T. W.—We would not be guilty of pub- 

lishing such an account, if true, we never 

wound the feelings of persons knowingly. 

A Sub.—Gerald Griffin was the author of 
Gisippus, it was produced at Drury Lane, 
1842. 

A Theatrical, bets Mr. Macready is fifty, 
he was born in 1793. 

Father Thames—The Thames Tunnel 
was opened on the 25th of March, 1843. 


ADVERILISEMENTS. 
MADAME TUSSAUD’S 

AGNIFICENT ADDITION. 
e full Robes of the Thistle ; 
George II. in the Robes of the Garter; George III. 
in those of St. Patrick; the Duke of Kent in those 
of the Bath—being the na‘ional orders of the House 
of Brunswick; the Group in honor of the Duke of 
Wellington; the Robes of George the Fourth 
restored to their original beauty; the relics of 
of Napoleon: R. Cobden, Esq.,; Tom Thumb.— 

** This exhibition in its present state is one of 
the very best sights in the metropolis, and abounds 
with such a variety of objects that itis a matter of 
surprise how so many things could have been 
brought together.”--- Times. 

MADAME TUSSAUD & SONS’ EXHIBITION 
of WAX-WOKK, Baker Street, Portman Square. 

Admittance 1s. second Room 6'.; open from 11 
till 4, and from 7 till 10. Music every evening. 





N George I., in th 









IN EIGHT LESSONS. 
V RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, 
&c.—Persons of any age, however bad their 
writing, may in Eight Lessons, acquire permanently 
an elegant and flowing style of Penmanship, adapt- 
ed either to professional pursuits or private corre- 
spondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only 
one third the time and mental labour usually re- 
quisite. Book-keeping as pcactised in the Govern- 
ment, banking, and merchants’ offices, Short-hand, 
&e. 
Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Institution, 7, New 
Street, Covent Garden, leading to St. Martin’s Lane, 

**Under such instructors as Mr. SMART, penman- 
ship has been reduced toa science, and the acquisi- 
tion of what is called a ‘ good hand,’ rendered but 
the ‘labour of an hour !”— Polytechnic Jourual. 

‘* We advise all bad writers to apply to Mr. Smart, 
who will speedily render them accomplished in the 
Calligraphic Science.” — The Evening Siar. 

“Mr. Swaart’s mode of teaching is a vast im- 
provement upon any former system which hascome 
under our inspection.”—London Journal of Com- 
merce. 
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